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NOTE. 


Rev. Dr. Savage being still unable to occupy his pulpit, 
Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D., preached on Sunday, January 29. 
Dr. Savage will resume his pulpit work as soon as possible, 


and will then continue the series on ‘‘ Immortality.” 


PEACE ON TEAK TE: 


“On earth peace, good will toward men.” — LUKE i. 14. 


THE song of the angels is taken fairly to express the hope 
and aim of the Church of Christ. He has no title more 
tender and true than that of ‘‘the Prince of Peace,” though 
he himself said so sadly, ‘Think not that I have come to 
bring peace, but a sword,” though his triumph was to be 
won when the blood flowed from his side, drawn by the 
spear of a Roman soldier. 

In our great festivals, as on Christmas morning or on 
Easter Day, if we dare, we are glad to sing Milton’s hymn: 


“ Nor war or battle sound 
Was heard the world around. 
No hostile chiefs to mutual conflict ran.” 


And our prayer to God is always that the sword may be 
sheathed, and men need study war no more. 


But, in face of this hope,— yes, and prophecy,— we have 
to own that even in Christendom the general belief and prac- 
tice is the other way. Men will laugh in your face when 
you say, ‘The lion shall lie down with the lamb.” ‘They 
will repeat the old jest that the lamb will be inside the lion. 
They will sneer at talk of universal peace, as being only 
the dream of poets and of prophets. ‘The men who swing 
on rainbows,” they say, “‘ the sonneteers, the sweet singers, — 
they are the men who prattle about lambs and kids and doves, 
and swords beaten into ploughshares.” And this sneer of 
the ‘‘men of practice,’’ as they love to call themselves, goes 
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so far that in average talk you find the recurrence of war 
spoken of as a regular necessity. As in our Spartan times, 
the mothers of our Israel assembled their families in spring- 
time, and gave to each member a dose of nauseous medi- 
cine,— to the weak that they might be made strong, to the 
strong that they might not be sick,— you are coolly told that 
once in a generation there must be a drawing of blood. It 
is like Dr. Sangrado in the novel. What people called in 
old times the “bad humors” must be drawn off, and this 
means bloodshed. You hear this in the pulpit. You hear 
it in common talk. It works its way into senates and 
councils. 

Within a month, in a large assembly in a university of 
years of honest fame, a professor said to me, confidently, 
“Why is it that every century is more warlike than any 
before?”? And I had to answer, “Because it is not so.” 
I had to remind him that the people of the United States 
had had scarcely eight years of war in this nineteenth 
century, against thirty-four or five in the century before. 
In the same two centuries, England’s contrast, in general 
European wars, is fourteen years of war, with Napoleon and 
afterwards with Russia, against nearly fifty years in the cen- 
tury before. In face of figures so distinct as these, that easy 
phrase that men make war more than ever finds way in 
conversation and even affects public policy and education. 

But, in truth, all the time the civilization of the world 
advances, commerce advances, education advances, the 
Christian religion advances. And commerce, education, 
civilization, and Christianity mean peace. Prophecy is 
more and more intelligible with every year; and prophets 
know — because prophets are poets if you please — that all 
their prophecies of the twentieth century will fail if it is not 
a century of peace. 

Of a sudden the time comes, and the clock strikes. ‘The 
present moment would be a favorable time to find the means 
for insuring durable peace to all people.” 
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“To all people.” ‘Durable peace.” ‘The present mo- 
ment.” Whose are these words? Is this some dreamy poet 
swinging on a rainbow? Is this some coward lover wanting 
to play with Nezera’s hair? It is the leader of the largest 
army in the world. ‘Let us have peace,” as the great sol- 
dier of America said. It is the sovereign of the largest 
territorial dominion in the world. It is the Czar of Russia. 
“The present moment,” he says. What is the present 
moment? It is the moment when that nation which best 
represents modern life has crushed by a single blow the 
only state which was left to represent bigotry and tyranny 
and savagery. America has crushed Spain, and is arranging 
the terms of permanent peace between the new and the 
old. The miserable blunder of King James the Fool of 
England, after Elizabeth had crushed the Spanish Armada, 
has been atoned for, and that business has been finished. 
The new has asserted itself, and feudalism is at an end. 
To-day has spoken, and yesterday is nowhere. 

This moment, then, is the moment to insure durable peace, 
— ‘the present moment.” 

The czar’s proclamation is carelessly spoken of as simply 
a proposal for disarmament. It is criticised with sneers, 
abuse, ridicule, or indifference, mostly by people who’ have 
taken the precaution not to read it. In truth, however, it 
begins: ‘“‘The preservation of universal peace and the re-, 
duction of armaments make the ideal to which all govern- 
ments should direct their efforts.” It ends with a prayer 
that these efforts may be united in one focus. That is the 
striking figure of the appeal which the czar makes for 
a formal consecration of the principles of right, on which 
rest the security of government and the progress of the 
peoples. 

The czar takes pains to show that now for twenty years 
every important treaty has affected to seek this object,— 
“general pacification,” or, in a more literal rendering, “the 
peace-loving tendencies.” He now proposes a confer- 
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ence of all the powers of the civilized world, great and 
small, to occupy itself with this object so generally desired. 
I am not sure but I should best advance my purpose now 
if I took your time in reading the whole of his appeal. I 
will read the beginning and the end. It begins with these 
words, of which I have already cited some : — 

“« The preservation of general peace and the possible reduc- 
tion of the excessive armaments now pressing upon all 
nations make the ideal towards which the endeavors of all 
governments should be directed. 

“His Majesty the Emperor, my august master, has been 
won over to this view. 

‘Convinced that this lofty aim accords with the essential 
interests and legitimate views of all the powers, the Imperial 
Government believes the present moment to be the favor- 
able time to seek by an international council the most 
practicable means of insuring real and durable peace to all 
peoples; and, above all, of limiting the ever-increasing de- 
velopment of the present armaments.” 

And it ends thus: “ Filled with this idea, his Majesty has 
been pleased to order that I propose to all the governments 
who have accredited ministers at his court the meeting of 
a conference which should occupy itself with this great 
problem. 

“This conference, by the help of God, would be a happy 
presage of the century now about to begin. It would con- 
verge in one focus all the efforts of all the states which 
sincerely desire that the great conception of universal peace 
should triumph over the elements of strife and discord. It 
would at the same time, by formal union, cement an agree- 
ment among the nations on those principles of equity and 
right on which rest the security of governments and the 
progress of peoples.” 

Observe, now, these are the words of a man or of men 
who have read the important treaties of twenty years. 
These men tell us that all these treaties embody some wish 
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or plan for permanent peace. In quite wide conversation 
with many people who ridicule them, I have not met one 
person who has taken the precaution to follow that example 
in reading these treaties. 


/ do meet every day persons who make the reply dic- 
tated by the somewhat hasty slang of our time, and are 
satisfied to say, “ The czar lies.” 

I am not, myself, in the habit of ascribing the worst 
motives to any man, when he professes other motives. If, 
as the Prayer Book has it, a man profess and call himself a 
Christian, I call him so, too. And, if an emperor tells me 
that twenty years have taught him this or that, I believe it 
is so till some one can prove the contrary. But in this 
case we need not discuss his motives. Happily, the confer- 
ence proposed by him has been agreed upon by all the 
great powers addressed. Lord Salisbury’s magnificent let- 
ter is even stronger than the czar’s in its statement of a 
great necessity and a noble hope. If the czar have bent 
from his throne, as I am asked to believe, to mumble out a 
coward’s lie, it is but one instance more where Satan has 
served the servants of the Lord. 

The czar’s word once spoken cannot be unspoken. This 
conference has been called, and will be held. What Isaiah 
looked forward to will come to pass. What Henry IV. 
died for will come to pass. What William Penn begged 
for will come to pass. What Immanuel Kant demanded 
will come to pass. That is to say, sixteen men, represent- 
ing sixteen nations, with authority given them to confer 
on what is possible, will enter one room, to make for the 
next century some plan for the maintenance of permanent 
peace. So many rays will be “ united in one focus.” 

There is, as I intimated, a tragic interest, as one remem- 
bers that we were almost at this point three centuries ago. 
This great proposal of the czar’s recalls,’ at once, the mem- 
ory of what Henri Quatre and Sully and Elizabeth and Bur- 
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leigh called the “‘Great Design.” Successful at every point, 
Henry, at the head of France, proposed the “ Great Design.” 
It was a design by which the fifteen states of Europe should 
unite in one permanent council for the mutual preservation 
of peace. I never heard any one say that Henry swung on 
rainbows or played with fancies. Men say he is the greatest 
monarch of three centuries, Frederic and Napoleon not ex- 
cepted. I do not hear men call his minister Sully a dreamer 
or a lazy poet. Rather I hear him called the first statesman 
of five centuries. These men prepared the “Great Design.” 
‘They submitted it to Elizabeth just after she had crushed 
the Armada. She and her ministers, such men as Burleigh 
and Walsingham, agreed to it, and improved it. They pro- 
posed it to the other states of Europe, with the eloquence 
of sovereigns who had armaments behind them. All but 
one of these states fell into the ‘‘Great Design.” Yes, 
and Henry was no such dreamer, but he meant to compel 
by force the Emperor of Germany to fall into line with the 
rest. It was at that moment that tyranny and bigotry 
used their one weapon, and the dagger of Ravaillac 
pierced the heart which was throbbing with the hope of 
universal peace for Europe. 

It is not amiss to go back three centuries to learn that 
a design like this is not unfamiliar to statesmen and to 
soldiers. 


But in America we need no such examples. America is 
the great example. The United States of America is the 
great peace society of history. Thirteen little States unite. 
Because they unite, in one century’s time they make the 
strongest empire in the world. What is the secret of their 
peace, of their prosperity? There are forty-six States, after 
a century, knit together as one, ‘“‘made perfect in one,’ as 
the Saviour prayed,— 4 pluribus unum, as our fathers 
chose our motto. For one hundred and ten years — with 
one wretched exception, which is not an exception — these 
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States have been at peace. Think of it! Thirteen bank- 
rupt, war-worn, jealous little provinces stretched, starving, 
along the sands of the Western Atlantic. Thirteen States, 
different in origin, in interests, in religion, in commerce, in 
habits of life, in education. Why do they not quarrel and 
fight, as the little states of Germany have done, as the 
provinces of France and Spain, as the duchies of Italy, 
always warring and wrangling? Why for one hundred and 
six years peace, absolute peace? 

Why, there have been questions of boundary, since my 
own memory, such as have convulsed Europe and South 
America a hundred times in two centuries, such as are 
breeding war in the world to-day. Between Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island, between Iowa and Missouri, have been 
such questions. And yet men have already forgotten that 
they ever existed. Why do we not know of wars about 
them, as those which convulsed Italy till our own time? 
Because the wisdom of the Fathers, in the providence of 
God, under the gospel of Jesus Christ, created 


A PERMANENT TRIBUNAL, 
A SUPREME CouRT, 


which should hear all such questions, and decide them with- 
out appeal to arms. A supreme court,— supreme, indeed ! 
Higher than president. Higher than senates or assem- 
blies. Higher than governors or councils or separate 
States. It speaks. Men hear, and they obey. 

It is to the infinite credit of the lawyers of the world that 
they see the possibilities of a supreme court which shall be 
the arbiter thus in the quarrels of nations. I think we owe 
to Henri or to Sully the phrase the “ United States of 
Europe.” It is to the great lawyers of our own time that 
we owe practical plans, the possibilities for the permanent 
tribunal, the supreme court of Christendom. 

Of twenty plans for a permanent tribunal which will be 
laid before this conference,— where at last such plans can 
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be considered,— that which now has the highest sanction is 
that wrought out by the Bar Association of this State. It 
was drawn up by a special committee of the distinguished 
lawyers of the city of New York after careful consultation. 
They intrusted the draft of their proposal to Mr. W. Martin 
Jones, of Rochester, and Mr. Walter S. Logan, of this city. 
It received the indorsement of the whole committee, most or 
all of whom are known by those to whom I speak. Let me 
repeat the names of Mr. Veeder, the chairman; of the two 
gentlemen whom I have named; of Messrs. Rogers of 
Buffalo, Gilbert of Malone, Deshon and Whittaker of this 
city; of Messrs. Robertson and Davison. When I say that 
Mr. Chauncey Depew and Professor Moore are advisory 
members of the committee, I have certainly named persons 
whom you do not think of generally as swinging upon rain- 
bows, or as lying in hammocks writing sonnets to their 
mistresses’ eyebrows. I think, if any one of us here had to 
argue in his own affair, he would be glad if he could enlist 
Mr. Depew, Mr. Logan, or any of these gentlemen in his 
business. This committee prepared a plan which received 
the approval— unanimous or almost unanimous —of the 
full meeting of the association. They addressed it to the 
President of the United States. Mr. Cleveland and Mr. 
Olney both expressed interest in the project and proposition. 

The plan is so simple that it does not need a long state- 
ment, and I will not read it here. It proposes that, if nine 
nations can be induced to combine in the great combination, 
the highest court of each one of them shall be empowered 
to name one of its own members for life as a permanent 
member of the great national tribunal. If only two nations 
or three agree to the plan, it can begin. 

These lawyers are practical men, who do not mean to 
compel a nation to appear before the tribunal any more 
than you compel a man, a private citizen, to come to law, if 
he does not want to. They do propose, as one of the 
wisest and wittiest said to me not long ago, to “hang up 
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their shingle,” and write on it the words, “International 
Justice administered here.’’ 

A court to consist of two nations, or three, or of nine, 
would be looked upon with a certain doubt. The least im- 
portant cases would be submitted to it first. Some ques- 
tion as to whether there shall be a seal left in the world, or 
a seal-skin sacque for our grand-daughters to wear in 1950, 
would be submitted to it. The diplomats of Russia, Eng- 
land, Canada, and the United States, under great pressure, 
have not succeeded in determining in thirty years whether 
this interesting race of animals,—our nearest kin, as Mr. 
Darwin has it,— shall exist a century longer. If there were 
this international court, the diplomats would be glad to turn 
over to it for an answer the questions which are involved. 
Or, for a good instance, the question whether a lobster be 
a fish or not,—a question which the newspapers told us six 
weeks ago was going to bring the nations of England and 
France into collision. 

As the central tribunal decided such lesser questions, it 
would be gaining prestige and authority. It would have 
a right to call for witnesses, perhaps from all parts of the 
world, and for experts on questions of science ; and it would 
decide then, and on such a decision the nations of the world 
would wait. I do not say they would always obey, but here 
would be time given for consideration; and the opinion of 
a board of honor, integrity, and impartiality, would be very 
difficult for any nation to evade. 

Let me suppose that in the harbor of one nation the war- 
ship of another should be destroyed by some explosion. 
Let me suppose that such a permanent tribunal as the Bar 
Association proposes had been in existence, under favorable 
prestige, for ten or twenty years, Does any one doubt that 
to such a tribunal both nations thus involved would gladly 
have referred all the questions of the duties, effects, and 
responsibilities of the two nations concerned ? 

I speak with some care of the power of this Supreme Court 
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to compel the attendance of witnesses, because even in 
great international arbitrations there is, in practice, no such 
power. In the eighty-four years since the Treaty of Vienna, 
there have been more than eighty-four cases where questions 
in contention were decided by special boards of arbitration. 
So much have we gained, and we may thank God for the 
gift. Eighty-four wars prevented for the nations involved! 
So many years of peace where there might have been years of 
bloodshed. But — it is a pity to have to say it— each one 
of these courts of arbitration has been dissolved as soon as 
it has done its work. The great tribunal of Geneva, which 
decided the ‘‘ Alabama claims,” may be spoken of with the 
highest respect as perhaps the most distinguished tribunal 
which has existed in centuries. The character of the 
judges, their learning and ability, the well-earned distinc- 
tion of the counsel, the importance of the questions at issue, 
all gave to the decisions of this court the greatest interest. 
The court made its decision, and the nations obeyed; and 
then this distinguished court dissolved, its powers melted 
into thin air, it was nowhere. It had no precedents to 
govern it, I might say it had no future before it; and it had 
no power to call a witness to testify as to the expense of 
a pin, though the witness lived in the building in which 
the court was sitting. It was obliged to act upon the state- 
ments put in by the respective governments. It could 
hardly inquire where they received their information. It 
could not test that information by cross-examination or by 
any additional testimony. Indeed, the tribunal may be 
compared to the simple arrangements of the frontier, where 
two quarrelling neighbors agree to “leave out their case to 
men,” and where these men, poor fellows, cannot summon 
a witness, perhaps cannot order the production of a title, 
and can ask for no information but that which the preju- 
diced parties give them. 

In place of this the Bar Association proposes a Perma- 
nent Tribunal, to be in session from the first moment of one 
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century to the last moment of the next, ready to hear any 
nation which wishes to bring its questions for decision, to 
hear the arguments of their counsel, to possess itself of all 
the facts, and then, without prejudice, to decide. 


Such is the great opportunity which is given to the next 
century,— a presage, as the czar says so well, for the begin- 
ning of the century new born. 

As Americans, we may well be proud that a commission 
of our most distinguished lawyers have connected them- 
selves with the details which treat of such a possibility. It 
ought to be said that the great lawyers always understand 
and recognize such possibilities. I am tempted to read to 
you a part of the magnificent speech of Chauncey Depew, 
when he gave his approval to the plan of the Bar Associa- 
tion as between England and America. 

He speaks of the lawyers of Charles I.’s time, and of their 
leadership in that advance which England and the world 
made in the English rebellion and revolution. ‘We remem- 
ber that, even in the days of almost universal assent to the 
divine authority of kings, Justice Coke could boldly challenge 
and check the autocratic Charles with the judgment that the 
law was superior to the will of the sovereign. Christian 
teachings and evolution of two thousand years, and the slow 
and laborious development of the principles of justice and 
judgment by proof, demand this crowning triumph of ages 
of sacrifice and struggle. The closing of the nineteenth, the 
most beneficent and progressive of centuries, would be made 
glorious by giving to the twentieth this rich lesson and guide 
for the growth: of its humanities and the preservation and 
perpetuity of civilization and liberty.” 

As Americans, I say that we are proud that such an initia- 
tive should be given by the great lawyers of our own coun- 
try. But, in truth, as I have said already, the American 
Union is itself an object-lesson, showing what a ‘“‘ supreme 
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tribunal” is. It is an example of authority to examine and 
to decide the questions which arise between so many States, 
stretching from ocean to ocean, among men of every pur- 
suit and of different interests and all religions. Thus has 
the supreme tribunal of America shown to the world what is 
possible in maintaining the peace of “the United States of 
America.’”’ With this object-lesson, we are able to make a 
step forward, which shall lead to what Henry IV. called 
“the United States of Europe,” and to what we will yet call, 
not the United States of Europe, but the ‘ United States 
of Christendom.” 

And as Christian men and women, as we read every 
prophecy of the past, we have a right to look forward with 
the eye of those who believe that the good God made of one 
blood ‘‘all races of men.” We see the prophecy of the past 
accomplishing itself more and more distinctly, as every year 
comes forward of what we now call the future. More and 
more confidently do we thank God that our children, if not 
we ourselves, shall live in the century 


“Where the common sense of most shall hold a fretful world in awe, 


And the kindly earth shall slumber, lapped in Universal Law.” 
‘‘ Karth, wise from out the foolish past, 

Shall peradventure hail at last 

The advent of that morn divine, 

When nations shall like forests grow, 

Wherein the oak hates not the pine, 

Nor birches wish the cedars woe; 

But all in their unlikeness blend, 

Confederate to one golden end.” 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The preface by Mr. Savage gives the reasons, clearly and concisely, why a book 
like this is needed. It answers a great demand, and it will supply a serious deficiency. 
Having had the privilege of reading the contents very thoroughly, I gladly record my 
satisfaction in the character of the work, my hope of its wide acceptance and use, my 
appreciation of the author’s motives in preparing it. The questions and answers allow 
of supplementing, of individual handling, of personal direction. It is not a hard-and- 
fast production. There is a large liberty of detail, explanation, and unfolding. The 
doctrinal positions are in accord with rational religion and liberal Christianity, the criti- 
cal judgments are based on modern scholarship, and the great aim throughout is to assist 
an inquirer or pupil to a positive, permanent faith. If any one finds comments and 
criticisms which at first sight seem needless, let it be remembered that a Unitarian cat- 
echism must give reasons, point out errors, and trace causes: it cannot simply dogma- 
tize. Iam sure that in the true use of this book great gains will come to our Sunday- 
schools, to searchers after truth, to our cause. 

Epwarp A. Horton. 


AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 


This little Catechism has grown out of the needs of my own work. Fathers and 
mothers have said to me, “‘ Our children are constantly asking us questions that we can- 
not answer.”’ Perfectly natural! Their reading and study have not been such as to 
make'them familiar with the results of critical scholarship, The great modern revolu- 
tion of thought is bewildering. This is an attempt to make the path of ascertained truth 
a little plainer. 

This is the call for help in the home. Besides this, a similar call has come from 
the Sunday-school. Multitudes of teachers have little time to ransack libraries and 
study large works. This is an attempt, then, to help them, by putting in their hands, in 
brief compass, the principal things believed by Unitarians concerning the greatest 
subject. 

The list of reference books that follows the questions and answers will enable 
those who wish to do so to go more deeply into the topics suggested. 

It is believed that this Catechism will be found adapted to any grade of scholars 
above the infant class, provided the teacher has some skill in the matter of interpretation. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


